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REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regic ffices located in major 
ities across the country. If you want a local angle on a news o» feature story provided 
through this service--or have a direct news inquiry--you may contact one of the offices 
listed below. This listing includes the names, addresses ani + phone numbers of the 
Public Information Directors and the states in their recions 


Region I........ Paul F. Neal Region .Les Gaddie 

Room £-308 Room 220 
Connecticut JFK Federal Bldg. Arkansas 555 Griffin Sq. Bldg. 
Maine Boston, Mass. 02203 Louisiana Griffin and Young Sts. 
Massachusetts 617-223-6767 New Mexico Dallas, Texas 75202 
New Hampshire Oklahoma 214-767-4776 
Rhode Island Texas 
Vermont 
Region II....... Edward I. Weintraub Region VII. .Patrick A. Hand 

Room 3580 Room 2509. 
New Jersey 1515 Broadway lowa Federal Office Bldg. 
New York New York, N.Y. 10036 Kansas 911 Wainut St. 
Puerto Rico 212-944-3435 Missouri Kansas City, Mo. 61406 
Virgin Islands Nebraska 816-374-548) 
Region III.......4¢ John P. Hord Region VIII......... Ernest E. Sanchez 

. Room 2460 Room 1468 

Delaware 3535 Market St. Colorado Federal Bldg. 
District of Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 Montana 1961 Stout St 
Columbia 215-596-1139 North Dakota Denver, Colo. 80294 
Maryland South Dakota 303-837 -4235 
Pennsylvania Utah 
Virginia Wyoming 
West Virginia 
Region IV....... Frances Ridgwzy Region IX.. .Joe B. Kirkbride 

Room 317 Room 10007 
Alabama 1371 Peachtree St., N.E. Arizona Federal Bldg. 
Florida Atlanta, Ga. 30309 California 450 Golden Gate Ave. 
Georgia 404-887-4495 Hawaii San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
Mississippi Nevada 475-556-3423 — 
Nerth Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Region V........ John 0. Mellott RestewW ZB. i035. .Jack Strickland 

Room 737 Room 7021 
Illinois 230 S. Dearborn St. Alaska Federal Office Bldg. 
Indiana Chicago, 111. 60606 Idaho 909 First Ave. 
Michigan 312-353-6976 Oregon Seattle, Wash. 98174 
Minnesota Washington 20€-442-7620 
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Week of March 3, 1980 


LABOR DEPARTMENT CLARIFIES EEO ENFORCEMENT 
IN BANKING INDUSTRY 





WASHINGTON -- Federal deposit insurance for banks and other financial federal 
contracts will not be terminated by the U.S. Labor Department for equal employment 
opportunity violations. 

The department's Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs (OFCCP) is 
clarifying its treatment of alleged EEO \ .olations by banks, savings and loan 
associations, credit unions and other contractors with federal deposit insurance. 

The clarification amends an earlier OFCCP proposed regulation (Dec. 28, 1979) 
which specifically identifies deposit insurance as a contract covered by federal EEO 
requirements. The amendment was scheduled to be in the Federal Register on Feb. 22, 1980. 

These requirements relate to non-discrimination and affirmative action for 
minorities, women, religious and ethnic groups, handicapped persons and veterans employed 
by government contractors. 

OFCCP, part of the Labor Department's Employment Standards Administration, enforces 
the requirements. 

In some cases of possible violation by contractors with federal deposit insurance, 
OFCCP would refer the matter to the Justice Department to seek injunctive relief for 
any persons suffering from discrimination. 

In other cases, OFCCP would refer the situation to one of the regulatory agencies 
which underwrite deposit insurance, either before or after an administrative hearing 
within the Labor Department. 

These agencies include the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, the National Credit 
Union Association and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

The federal deposit insurance amendment will extend the comment period on 
OFCCP's entire Dec. 28 regulatory proposal until March 24, 1980 

According to OFCCP, the additional information attempts to correct misconceptions 
within the banking industry that federal deposit insurance might by jeopardized 


(More) 
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This insurance is provided to protect deposits in case a financial institution 
fails. 
“EEO coverage of deposit insurance recipients is not new," said OFCCP director 


Weldon J. Rougeau. "The current amendment merely spells out more clearly how the 


program intends to treat this type of contract relationship." 

Under OFCCP's earlier regulatory proposal, financial institutions with deposit 
insurance would follow similar EEO requirements as other contractors, including 
maintaining written affirmative action plans in their facilities. 

Comments on the clarification, and any requests for information, should be 


directed to: E.E. Mitchell, Director, Division of Policy, OFCCP-Rm. C3324, U.S. 


Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. 


### 








Week of March 3, 1980 


OSHA CLARIFIES REFERENCES TO "GENETIC FACTORS” 
IN MEDICAL SURVEILLANCE REQUIREMENTS 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
clarified its requirements for including genetic background information in the medical 
histories of workers covered by some of its standards. The agency emphasized that none 
of its regulations requires genetic testing. 

Dr. Eula Bingham, head of OSHA, said that she was concerned that the recent New 
York Times reports of genetic testing by certain companies might be mistakenly 
construed as reflecting a federal mandate. "There is absolutely no OSHA standard that 


requires genetic testing of any employee," she said. "I feel we must clarify this 
issue so that workers know where they stand and so that employers know precisely what 
is and isn't required." 

In certain OSHA regulations there is a requirement that employers offer a medical 
surveillance program within which the physician shall obtain a medical history which 
includes “family and occupational background, including genetic and environmental 
factors." Such a history is a routine part of standard medical practice and is 
designed to identify factors important to the worker's general health status. 

Dr. Bingham stressed, however, that the agency neither requires nor advocates 
the exclusion of otherwise qualified workers from jobs on the basis of genetic 
testing. “Exclusion of workers as a result of genetic testing runs contrary to the 
spirit and intent of the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970," she said. 

‘It wrongly puts the burden of controlling toxic substances on the worker who is 
denied employment because of a supposed sensitivity. Employers should make the 
workplace safe for all workers, rather than deprive some workers of their livelihood 
in the name of safety." 

Dr. Bingham noted that a directive will be issued soon to all OSHA field offices 


(more) 
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to make sure that the agency's compliance personnel are aware of the limited requirements 
and intent of the medical surveillance provisions of the regulations in question. 

In addition, OSHA has asked the National Institute for Occupational Safety and 
Health to do a comprehensive study to help determine the scientific merits, if any, of 
the genetic testing reportedly being conducted by various companies. If the agency 
learns that the limited requirements for gathering genetic information are being widely 
misinterpreted by industry as a mandate to exclude workers on the basis of genetic 
testing, OSHA may act to revoke or amend the relevant provisions. 


*### 








Week of March 3, 1980 


OSHA REVIEWING JOB SAFETY AND HEALTH 
AT BULK MAIL CENTERS 


WASHINGTON -- At the request of Postmaster General William Bolger, the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration is assisting the U.S. Postal Service in 
reviewing occupational safety and health in postal bulk mail facilities. 

OSHA inspectors recently completed an investigation of the death of a worker 
at the New York Bulk and Foreign Mail Center in Jersey City, New Jersey. The Postal 
Service requested OSHA assistance in investigating this fatality in mid-December 1979. 

Beginning the week of Feb. 18, OSHA compliance safety and health officers, 
accompanied by U.S. Postal Service Safety and health representatives, started inspection 
of five of the 21 centers. Following the five reviews, OSHA and USPS will evaluate the 
results and determine how to proceed with the evaulaticns of the remaining sixteen 
bulk mail centers. 

“We look forward to cooperating with the U.S. Postal Service in insuring safe 
and healthful working conditions for employees in bulk mail centers," said OSHA head 
Eula Bingham in announcing the reviews. In his letter to Secretary Ray Marshall 
requesting OSHA assistance, Postmaster General Bolger indicated his intention to take 
“quick and positive corrective action” to remedy any unsafe conditions in the centers. 

Centers scheduled for review include the facilities in Philadelphia, Memphis, 


Chicago, Los Angeles and Jersey City. 


Week of March 3, 1980 


3,800 HANDICAPPED TO GET JOB AID 
UNDER 2 CETA CONTRACTS 


WASHINGTON -- Nearly 3,800 handicapped persons across the country will be assisted 
in obtaining work through on-the-job training and job development under two Labor 
Department CETA contracts totalling $1.8 million. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green announced the renewal of contracts 
with: 

-- The National Association for Retarded Citizens: (NARC) to provide on-the-job 
training for 3,000 mentally retarded persons with $1,075,000 in CETA funds and 

-- The Epilepsy Foundation of America (EFA) to provide assistance in job 
preparation and placement for 775 persons with epilepsy with $729,000 in CETA dollars. 

Green said the NARC, headquartered in Arlington, Tex., will promote and develop 
subcontracts with private and public employers in 50 states and the District of Columbia. 

"Jhe success of such efforts to help the handicapped obtain jobs and economic 
independence depends largely on the private sector," Green said. 

“It is encouraging to note that this program has the endorsement of such private 
enterprises as the J.C. Penny Co., the Marriott Corporation, Montgomery Ward, F.W. 
Woolworth, and the Coca Cola Bottling Company." 

“While these firms were assisting in this program for years, they may now be able 
to take advantage of tax credits this Administration has advanced to provide added 
incentive for the hiring of handicapped and other targeted persons.” 

NARC is a national nonprofit organization that operates primarily in local 
communities to help retarded persons become productive citizens. Under 12 previous 
contracts with the Labor Department, NARC helped place more than 26,000 such individuals 
in full-time jobs. 


(More) 
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The states and 0.C. will pay the training costs for 2,200 of the positions out of 
their regular Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) allocations. NARC will 
pay for the remaining 800, as well as the administrative costs of subcontracts with 
employers. 

Under the one-year Epilepsy Foundation contract, the EFA's Training and Placement 
Services (TAPS) program will work with employers in seven cities to develop job 
opportunities for young people leaving school and entering the job market for the first 
time, as well as for other persons with epilepsy. 

The seven cities are San Juan, P.R., Portland, Ore., San Antonio, Atlanta, St. Paul 
Cleveland, and Boston. CETA funds will be allocated to each city on the basis of job 
opportunities developed over the 12 months. 

Employment opportunities will be developed through local EFA chapters working with 
employers with a goal of full-time employment for handicapped persons. On-the-Job 
training costs will be paid under the contract. 

Both contracts have been funded under Title III of the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) which is administered by the department's Employment and 
Training Administration (ETA). 

For further information about the NARC contract, contact Michael Stumbaugh, 
Project Director, NARC, 2709 Ave “E" East, Arlington, Tex., 76011, telephone 817- 
261-4961. 

For further information on the EFA, contact Robert Anderson, EFA, 1828 "L" St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, telephone 202-293-2930. 

The federal representative assigned to both these contracts is Richard Carney, 


ETA Office of National Programs, telephone 202-376-7136. 


(MORE ) 
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An estimated allocated of training opportunities and funds by states for the 


NARC contract follows: 


ESTIMATED JOBS AND EXPENDITURES BY STATE 


STATE JOBS FUNDS ALLOCATED 
Alabama 50 $ 17,400 
Alaska 16 5,929 
Arizona 10 3,423 
Arkansas 10 3,423 
California 86 29,443 
Colorado 15 5,135 
Connecticut 14 4,793 
Delaware 75 27,900 
District Of Columbia 10 3,423 
Florida 32 10,955 
Georgia 67 25.000 
Hawaii 5 1,711 
Idaho 25 9,000 
Illinois 38 13,009 
Indiana ~ 173 63,209 
Iowa 100 30,663 
Kansas 10 3,423 
Kentucky 5 1,711 
Louisiana 20 6,847 
Maine 10 3,423 
Maryland 125 43,359 
Massachusetts 48 16,434 
Michigan 100 29,580 
Minnesota 69 23,623 
Mississippi 10 3,423 
Missouri 50 18,600 
Montana 10 3,423 
Nebraska 46 16,559 
Nevada 15 5,135 
New Hampshire 10 3,423 
New Jersey 140 50,894 
New Mexico V1 3,766 
New York 10 3,423 
North Carolina 105 39 ,060 
North Dakota 75 26,100 
Ohio 371 120,000 
Oklahoma 15 5,135 
Oregon 29 9,928 
Pennsylvania 44 38,429 


(more) 
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STATE JOBS FUNDS ALLOCATED 
50 18,303 
23 8,004 
10 3.423 
57 20,000 
502 130,000 
1 3,423 
10 3,423 
50 18,600 
29 9,928 
5 1,860 
Wisconsin 50 18,240 
Wyoming 20 7,440 
TOTALS 3,000 $ 972,758* 


*Total does not include administrative costs and some rounding. 





Week of March 3, 1980 


UNION WAGE RATES FOR BUILDING TRADES 
ADVANCE IN FOURTH QUARTER OF 1979 


WASHINGTON -- The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor 
reported that union wage rates for building trades in large cities increased an average 
of 0.7 percent in the fourth quarter of 1979. The fourth-quarter gain, which raised 
tie Bureau's index of wage rates for build-ng trades to 242.2 (1967=100), equaled that 
recorded for the fourth quarter of 1978. During the past 12 years, wage rates have 
risen an average of 1.0 percent in the fourth quarter. About one-fifth of the union 
members in the cities covered by the survey (those with 100,000 inhabitants or more) 
were in bargaining units for which rate changes became effective in the fourth quarter 
of 1979. A year earlier, the corresponding proportion was one-fourth. 

For the 12 months ended January 2, 1980, the wage increase was 7.0 percent-- 
about unchanged from the previous quarter, but still the highest annual rate of increase 
since the first quarter of 1976. 

The annual rate advance held steady at 7.0 percent when employer contributions 
to benefit funds were added to wage rates. Until recently. relatively large increases 
in payments toward benefits usually resulted in wage rates plus benefits outpacing wage 
rates by at least a full percentage point. Since the third quarter of 1978, however, 
that spread has been 0.5 percentage points or less. 

The 12-month changes for wege rates declined sharply from a peak of 12.3 percent 
in the first quarter of 1971 to 4.4 percent in the fourth quarter of 1973. Wage rates 
rose rapidly to double that rate by the fourth quarter of 1974 and the first 2 quarters 
of 1975 and then declined steadily--leveling off in the 5.°-6.0 percent range until the 
first quarter of 1979. During the rest of 1979, the pace of wage rate gain quickened, 
to about 7 percent. Percentage increases in wage rates plus benefit contributions 
followed a similar path at slightly higher levels. 


(More) 
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Wage-rate increases averaged 3.4 percent for those bargaining units for which 
adjustments were effective in the fourth quarter of 1979, somewhat higher than the 2.9 
percent increase in the fourth quarter of 1978. Of those surveyed, nearly one-half of 
the union members whose rates increased in the fourth quarter of 1979 had wage gains of 
1 to 3 percent; one-fourth, 3 to 5 percent; and one-fifth, 5 to 7 percent. 

Union wage rates in the building trades averaged $11.48 an hour on January 2, 1980. 
The addition of employer payments for health and welfare, pension, vacation, holiday, 
savings, and supplemental unemployment benefit plans raised the average to $14.15--up 
0.7 percent in the fourth quarter and 7.0 percent over the year. A year earlier, the 
corresponding changes for wages plus health and welfare, pension and vacation benefits 
were 0.6 and 6.2 percent. 

The share of the wage and benefit package attributable to benefits has more than 
doubled since the Bureau first developed such data in 1965. In January 1980, the ratio 
equaled 19 percent. 

The wage rates and benefits shown for 830 bargaining units were payable under 
labor-management contracts in force on January 2, 1980, and include all negotiated 
or deferred changes put into effect between October 1, 1979, and January 2, 1980. 

Among the 180 units studied that reported fourth-quarter wage increases, seven-eighths 
had been deferred from previous negotiations. Slightly more than four-fifths of the 
units with rate increases during the quarter also had one or more rate advances during 


the preceding 2 quarters. 


### 
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CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY--JANUARY 1980 

WASHINGTON -- The U.S. average price for all types of gasoline was $1.11 
in January, 6.8 cents higher than in December, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bure 
of Labor Statistics reported. 

Retail prices for gasoline, fuel oi], natural gas. and electricity for Januz 
1980 are average prices compiled from data collected by BLS in conjunction with 
the Consumer Price Index. 

January prices of leaded regular gasoline averaged $1.086: unleaded regular, 
$1.131; and leaded premium, $1.149, BLS reported. 

In the 28 cities for which gasoline prices are published, prices of all types 
of gasoline averaged highest in Honolulu, Chicago, and Anchorage. and lowest in 
Dallas. and Houston. 

The U.S. average price per gallon of fuel oi] was 92.9 cents. 4.6 cents nigher 
than the December price. In the 15 cities for which fuel oi] prices are publ:shed, 
the average price per gallon ranged from a low of 85.7 cents in Baltimore to a nigh 
of 98.5 cents in Seattle. 

Electricity and Natural Gas 

The U.S. average price for 500 KWH of electricity was $26./C, uo 31.9 cent 
from December. 

The January price for 40 therms of natural gas was $15.79. 15.9 cents higner 
than in December. The U.S. price for 100 therms was $34.93, a monthiy increas 


of 29.0 cents. 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--JANUARY 1980 

WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) rose 1.4 
percent before seasonal adjustment in January to 233.2 (1967=100), the U.S. Department 
of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics announced. The Consumer Price Index for Urban 
Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) also increased 1.4 percent before seasonal 
adjustment in January to 233.3 (1967=100 The CPI-U was 13.9 higher and the CPI-W 
was 14.0 percent higher than in January 1379. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for All Urban Consumers rose 1.4 percent 
in January. This compares with an increase of 1.2 percent in December and an average 
monthly increase of slightly more than 1.0 percent during 1979. All major components 
of the CPI, except for food, advanced sharply in January. 

The largest increase was in the transportation component. which advanced sharply, 
primarily due to a 7.4 percent increase in gasoline prices. The housing component 
continued to increase substantially reflecting higher household fuel and homeownership 
prices. On the other hand, the food and beverages index rose 0.1 percent in January, 
following a 1.4 percent rise in December. 

The sharp rise in gasoline prices accounted for almost three-fourths of the 3.1 


percent increase in the transportation index in January. Prices for other petroleum 


products, such as motor oil and coolant, also rose substantially--2.4 percent--in January. 


ices for new cars advanced 1.4 percent, compare? with an increase cf 0. percent in 
Necember. sec car prices rose 1.1 percent, following seasonal adjustment, the fourth consecu- 
tive increase following 7 months of declining prices. The index for public transportation 
continued to increase substantially but less than in November and December, 


(More) 
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The 1.4 percent increase in the housing index continued the sharp upward trend evident 
throughout 1979. In January, home financing costs rose 3.6 percent, reflecting an increase of 
3.0 percent in mortgage interest rates and 0.9 percent in house prices. The index for property 
insurance increased 1.5 percent. (The 12-month percent changes for five experimental measures 
of housing costs can be found at the end of this release.) In January, prices for household 
fuels rose 2.0 percent, following an 1.6 percent increase in December. Fuel oil prices rose 
5.3 percent, compared with an average monthly increase of about 1.4 percent during the fourth 
quarter of 1979. The index for gas and electricity rose 0.8 percent in January. 

The 0.1 percent increase in the January index for food and beverages was the smallest 
since last August. Prices for grocery store foods declined 0.2 percent, following seasonal 
adjustment, primarily due to sharp declines in prices for eggs and most fresh fruits ani 
vegetables. Beef and pork prices increased, but by much less than in December. 

Poultry prices rose sharply for the third consecutive month. The index for cereal and bakery 
products rose 1.1 percent, following a 1.3 percent increase in December. Most other grocery 

store foods showed moderate increases in January. Prices of the other two components of the 

food and beverage index—restaurant meals and alcoholic beverages--rose 1.0 and 0.7 percent, 

respectively, in January. 

The mecical care index rose 1.3 percent in January, following a 1.1 percent increase in 
Necember. Professional services rose 1.3 percent as fees for physicians’ services rose 1.4 
percent and dental services advanced ].3 percent. Charges for hospital rooms rose 0.9 percent. 
The index for medical care commodities rose 0.8 percent, about the same as in November and 
Necember. 

The index for apparel and upkeep rose 0.9 percent in January, following “sonal 
adjustment, compared with 0.6 percent in December. Charges for apparel ser.i es cose 1.9 
percent in January; following an 1.1 percent increase in Necember. Prices for women's and 
airls', and men's ard boys’ clothing and footwear rose moderately, after seasonal adjustment, 
while prices for infants’ and toddlers’ clothing declined. 

The incex for entertainment rose 1.9 percent in January, compared with an average monthly 
increase of 0.6 percent during 1979. Higher prices for entertainment commodities--reading 
materials, sporting goods and equipment, and toys, hobbies, and other entertainment goods--were 


primarily responsible for the increase. 


(More) 
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The index for other goods and services rose 1.1 percent in January, lergely due to a 


2.6 percent increase in cigarette prices and a 1.4 percent increase in prices for school 


books and supplies. 





for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W)--Seasonally Adjusted 


harges 














On a seasonally adjustec basis, the CPI for Urban Wage Farners and Clerical Workers 
rose 1.4 percent in January. This compares with a 1.? percent increase in Necember anc 


n average monthly increase of slightly more than 1. percent during 1979. All major components 


* the CPI acvancec sharply in January, except ‘cr food. The largest increase was in the 
ransportation component, which advanced sharp]. primarily due to a 7.2 percent increase in 


ine prices. The housing component continued to increase substantially, reflecting higher 





sel and homeownership prices. On the other hand, the food ani heverages incex rose %.2 percent 


anuary, following a 1.4 percent rise in December. 

The 3.] percent rise in the transportation index was primarily due to the sharp rise 
in gasoline prices, which accounted for almost three-fourths of the increase. Prices for 
other petroleum products, such as motor oil and coolant, rose substantially—-up 2.5 percent-~-in 
January. Prices for new cars advanced 1.4 percent, following no change in December. Used car 
pricés rose 1.0 percent, following seasonal adjustment, the fourth consecutive increase. The 
index for public transportation continued to increase substantially, but less than in November 
ard December. 

The 1.5 percent increase in the housing index continued the sharp upward trend evident 
throughout 1979. In January, home financing costs rose 3.6 percent, reflecting an increase of 
3.0 percent in mortgage interest rates and 0.9 percent in house prices. The index for property 
insurance increased 1.3 percent. tn January, prices for household fuels rose 2.0 percent, 
following an 1.6 percent increase in December. Fuel oil prices rose 5.3 percent, compared with 


an average monthly increase of over 4.0 percent during 1979. The index for gas and electricity 


rose 0.8 percent in January. 


(More) 
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The 0.2 percent increase in the January index for food and beverages was the smallest 
since last August. Prices for grocery store foods declined 0.2 percent, following seasonal 
adjustment, primarily due to sharp declines in prices for eggs and most fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Reef prices increased but by much less than in December while poultry prices rose 
sharply for the third consecutive month. Prices of the other two components of the food and 
beverage index--restaurant meals and alcoholic beverages--rose 1.1 and 0.6 percent, 
respectively, in January. 

The medical care index rose 1.3 percent in January, following a 1.1 percent increase in 
December. Profeasiona. services rose 1.4 pe-.ent as fees for both physicians’ services 
and dental services advanced 1.5 percent. Charges for hospital rooms rose (.8 percent. The 
index for medical care commodities rose 0.6 percent, somewhat less than in November and 


December. 
The index for apparel and upkeep rose 0.° percent in January, following seasonal 


ystment, compered with (.5 percent in December. Charges for apparel services rose 1.6 
»rcent in January. Prices for women's and girls’ and men's and boys' clothing ant footwear 
se moderately, after seasonal adjustment, while prices for infants’ and toddlers’ clothing 
eclined. 

The index for entertainment rose-0.8 percent in January, compared with a  .verage monthly 
increase of 0.5 percent during 1979. Higher prices for reading materials were primarily 
responsible for the increase. 

The index for other goods and services rose 1.4 percent in January, lergely due to a 


.8 percent increase in cigarette prices and a 1.4 percent increase in prices for school 


books and supplies. 


### 
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REAL EARNINGS IN JANUARY 1980 

WASHINGTON -- Real gross average weekly earnings of full- and part-time workers 
on production or nonsupervisory jobs in the private nonfarm sector of the economy 
decreased 1.1 percent from December to January after allowance for the usual seasonal 
variation, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

A 0.3 percent increase in average hourly earnings was offset by a 1.4 percent 
increase in the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(CPI-W). Average weekly hours were unchanged. 

Real earnings--or earnings in constant dollars--are calculated by adjusting 
earnings in current dollars for changes in the CPI-W. 

Over the year, real average weekly earnings were down 6.1 percent. A 7.4 percent 


increase in average hourly earnings was offset by a 0.3 percent decrease in average 


weekly hours and by a 14.0 percent increase in the CPI-W. (Before adjustment for the 


CPI-W and seasonal change, average weekly earnings were $224.99 in January compared 
with $210.14 a year earlier. 

Real spendable earnings--average weekly earnings reduced by social security 
and Federal income taxes applicable to a married worker with three dependents who 
earned the average amount and then deflated by the CPI-W--decreased 1.1 percent from 
December, seasonally adjusted. Over the year, real spendable earnings were down 
6.9 percent. 

The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant power decreased 1.2 percent 
from December to January. Compared with a year ago, the index was down 5.5 percent. 
The index excludes the effects of overtime in manufacturing and of interindustry shifts. 


such as the shift of workers between high-wage and low-wage industries. 





Dear Consumer 


Inflation-fighting Tips 
That Money Can’t Buy... 
They’re Free 


By Esther Peterson 


I’m sure you all have something you use as your gauge 
on inflation. Mine is the five dollar bag of groceries. For 
the longest time I could count on my grocery bill coming to 
about five dollars a bag, but in the past 10 years, my gauge 
has gone haywire. Now the average is $10 a bag, and it 
seems to be creeping to $12 and even higher. 


And we all know what has hap- 
pened at the gas pump. The days 
when a dollar’s worth of gas would 
take us a long way are gone. 

How can we lighten the burden 
of inflation? 

There are some things all of us 
can do, and the government has 
information available to help you. 
Every month I put together a 
booklet with tips on how to save 
money in the areas that account 
for 80 percent of most families’ 
budgets — food, energy, housing, 
and health. National Consumer 
Buying Alert (624H) is free as are 
the other publications mentioned 
below. 

Let’s take a look at some specific 
areas to see what can be done to 
reduce our budgets: 


Cars (and energy) 

Every year the government 
tests cars for their gas mileage. 
This helps consumers compare dif- 
ferent makes and models so they 
can buy the one with the best mile- 
age for the size. By comparing 
mileage figures and buying ac- 
cordingly, you can save hundreds 
of dollars on gas. If you’re a careful 
driver who keeps the car well 
tuned, tire pressure up, and your 
driving gentle, the difference 
could be even greater. This year 
the mileage figures in the 1980 Gas 
Mileage Guide (509H; for Califor- 
nia, 510H) are closer to what you 
will probably get than they have 
been in the past. You can cut your 
bill even more by following the ad- 
vice in How To Save Gaso- 
line .. . and Money (514H). One 
of the best suggestions is to car- 
pool in your new, energy-saving 
car. 

You can save money when you 
buy a new or used car by choosing 
carefully and bargaining for your 
best buy and for the best loan. 
Just be careful that the bargain 
doesn’t turn sour. Many consum- 
ers have bought new cars from 
dealers who offer the best price, 
only to lose out because of poor 
service work. The dealer’s service 
department is just as important to 


you as the price. Common Sense 
in Buying a New Car (503H) and 
Buying a Used Car (504H) have 
more advice on ways to avoid ex- 
pensive bargains. 

And if you should have a prob- 
lem with auto repairs — and my 
mail on car repairs outstrips every 
other type — Consumer Prob- 
lems with Auto Repairs (505H) 
suggests how to get your car fixed 
to your satisfaction and where you 
can turn with your problems. 


Food 

Car repairs can cost a great deal 
of money, although I hope they are 
not regular expenses. But week in 
and week out, you do have to buy 
food. So here are some tips for sav- 
ing at the supermarket. 

Keep costs down by making out 
a shopping list ahead of time, us- 
ing the grocery ads in the news- 
paper and taking advantage of ad- 
vertised “specials.” And when you 
get to the store, experiment with 
house brands and the “no-frills” 
generic foods. These are nutrition- 
ally equivalent foods — often at 
considerable savings. 

Be careful about paying for 
something you don’t need. Cou- 
pons are money savers — if they 
are for a product you need and use. 
And do you really need vitamin 
fortified cereals? You can buy 
some non- fortified cereals for as 
much as 30 cents a box less than 
those with added vitamins. If you 
eat a varied diet of fruits and vege- 
tables, grains, milk, and protein 
foods, you don’t need that super 
vitamin cereal. Nutrition: Food at 
Work for You (547H) will help you 
make sure you are getting a well- 
balanced diet. It also has some 
useful shopping information. 


Health care 

Although costs have risen dras- 
tically in medical care, there are 
ways to save in this area, too. 

Talk to your doctor. Speak up 
about your problems, and ask 
questions when the doctor sug- 
gests what should be done. Ask 
that prescriptions be written for 


generic drugs when possible. Of- 
ten the only difference between a 
brand name drug and its generic 
equivalent is the price. If the doc- 
tor does prescribe a drug, ask if 
there will be any reaction with 
certain foods. And be sure to men- 
tion any other medicines you are 
taking, including over-the-coun- 
ter drugs. The reprints Generic 
Drugs: How Good Are They? 
(587H), Food and Drug Interac- 
tions (586H), and Mixing Medi- 
cines? Have a Care (588H) will 
give you more specific informa- 


tion. 

Another way to save money on 
health care is to be careful about 
surgery. If it is non-emergency 
surgery, get a second opinion. If 
you don’t know another surgeon to 
consult, call 800-638-6833 toll-free 
(in Maryland call 800-492-6603), 
and the operator will give you the 
name of another surgeon. Often 
your health plan will pay the doc- 
tor’s fee for the second opinion. 


Housing (and energy) 

When you're buying a house 
choose the location and house 
wisely and shop as hard for the 
lender and the loan as you do for 
the house. Wise Home Buying 
(609H) can help you find the best 
place to live for your money and 
has some advice on location, what 
to look for in a new or older house, 
and how to shop for financing. 

Once you have the house, you 
can cut some of your day-to-day 
costs. Weatherstrip and caulk 
around your windows and doors, 
and add insulation. Turn the ther- 
mostat down during the heating 
season and up during the summer 
if you have air conditioning. Keep 
furnace and air conditioner filters 
clean. And have your furnace 
checked to make sure it is working 
as efficiently as possible. Tips for 
Energy Savers (612H) has many 
other sugges*ions on how you can 
save energy at home. 


In general 

To get any of the publications I 
have mentioned, please check the 
item number of the ones you want 
on the coupon below, add your 
name and address, and send it to 
Consumer Information Center, 
Department 26, Pueblo, Colorado 
81009. You should receive your 
booklets in four to six weeks. And 
with them you will get a free Con- 
sumer Information Catalog that 


Street Address 


City, State, Zip Code 


Esther Peterson is Special As- 
sistant to the President for Con- 
sumer Affairs and Director of the 
U.S. Office of Consumer Affairs. 
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